FIRST    RUNGS

a life-long characteristic, that. Nor were these judgments
merely read into the past, after MacDonald's rise.
Another of this company, Mr. David Williamson, noted
in a diary at the time, "A young man who will go
far." And Mr. Kernahan, who kept no diary but had a
habit of annotating the margins of his books, jotted
against a passage in Emerson's Essay on " Self-Reliance,"
which he was reading at this time, "I think this applies
to our friend J. R. M." The passage of Emerson ran as
follows: "What I must do is all that concerns me, not
what people think. This rule, equally arduous in
intellectual life, may serve for the whole distinction
between greatness and meanness." But MacDonald was
never easy to appraise, and inevitably opinions differed.
"Nobody in the last century, as far as I can judge,
supposed that he would ever cut any ice" is the verdict
given me by a leading Fabian of those early days. And,
if one did not detect the mysterious hinterland of the
man, or the taut self-reliance, there were perhaps at
this time few outward signs of the powers which usually
promise high achievement. For as yet he seems not to
have been a remarkable speaker, and of his writing,
which was still confined to ephemeral journalism,
nothing was known. The odds against him were still
apparently tremendous.

In the General Election of 1895, in spite of his re-
jectio'n by the Liberal Caucus in the previous year, he
contested Southampton. Some working men there had
persuaded him to stand as an I.L.P. candidate. He polled
only 867 votes, and was one of the twenty-eight defeated
I.L.P. candidates of that year. His election manifesto
was both outspoken and comprehensive.

, . . I ceased to trust in, the Liberal Party when I was
convinced  that   they were not  prepared  to go on   and
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